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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


INTER-AMERICAN UNION? 


New York’s Governor Nelson Rock- 
efeller, a likely contender along with 
Vice President Nixon for the 1960 
Republican Presidential nomination, 
suggests that Western Hemisphere na- 
tions form an economic union. Under 
this plan, North and South American 
countries would eventually do away 
with all barriers on trade among 
them. 

Mr. Rockefeller contends that his 
proposal would help improve rela- 
tions, which have become increasingly 
strained lately, between Uncle Sam 
and his southern neighbors. In addi- 
tion, the New York Governor believes 
his plan would go a long way toward 
wiping out poverty in Latin American 
lands. 


MOROCCO TO VOTE 


Morocco is preparing for its first 
elections since becoming independent 
of France and Spain in 1956. The 
balloting, to be held in May, will be 
for local officials. Later, Morocco 
hopes to have elections on a national 
level, as the next step toward a fuller 
democracy. Men and women alike will 
have the right to vote in the North 
African land. 


GIVE WHAT YOU CAN 


It is Christmas Seal time again. 
From now until January, Americans 
will be asked to buy as many of these 
brightly colored seals as possible to 
help fight tuberculosis. Though the 
disease is slowly being conquered, it 
still takes large sums of money to help 
Americans afflicted by TB. 





MACMILLAN TOURS AFRICA 


Britain’s Harold Macmillan will 
travel from one end of Africa to the 
other next month 
in the first such 
tour ever made by 
a British Prime 
Minister while in 
office. He will 
be accompanied 
by Mrs. Macmillan. 

The Macmillans 
are expected to be- 
gin their African 
journey January 5 
with a visit to Ghana, which became 
an independent member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations in 1957. From 
there, they will go to other African 
lands that have ties with Britain, in- 
cluding the Union of South Africa on 
the southern tip of the continent. 


LAND FOR NAVAJOS 


Uncle Sam has given the Navajo 
Indians 52,000 acres of land in Utah. 
It was given in return for property 
which the Navajos gave up to per- 
mit construction of Glen Canyon Dam 
on the Upper Colorado River. Con- 
gress decided last year that the In- 
dians were entitled to the new land. 
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BERRYMAN IN WASHINGTON STAR 


INDIA’S Prime Minister Nehru has reason to worry about Red Chinese aggression 


Eisenhower Visits India 


During 5-Day Stay, the President Will Discuss with Nehru 
Problems That Confront Large Asian Nation 


BUSY round of events awaits 

President Eisenhower when he 
reaches India on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 9. Among other things, he will 
have private talks with Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, address the Indian 
parliament, and open the U. S. exhibit 
at a world agricultural fair in the 
capital city of New Delhi. 

The U. S. Chief Executive plans to 
be in India for 5 days—by far the most 
time that will be allotted to any coun- 
try on his 20,000-mile trip. His de- 
cision to stay so long shows how 
important our government considers 
that Asian nation. 

India’s vital role. With 388,030,000 
people, India is second only to Red 
China in population among the coun- 
tries of the world. With its area of 
1,175,000 square miles—about one- 
third the size of the United States—it 
is southern Asia’s largest country. 

Among the nations which have won 
independence since World War II as 
well as in colonial areas which are 
looking forward to their freedom, 
India is regarded as a leader. The 
position that she takes on many global 
issues strongly influences these newly 
independent and colonial lands. 

Nehru’s country is also the scene of 
a much publicized test of democratic 
government in Asia. India is striving 
to become a modern nation through 





democratic methods; while her big 
neighbor, Red China, is using com- 
munist methods to attain the same 
goal. 

The progress of this “race” between 
India and Red China is being watched 
closely in other lands. A victory for 
India would give democracy a boost, 
but a triumph for China would raise 
communist prestige throughout the 
world, and might induce many of the 
new nations of Asia and Africa to 
adopt that system. 

Crowded country. One of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s foremost impressions of 
India is likely to be that of a land over- 
flowing with people. Most of them 
live in thatch-roofed, mud-walled huts 
in rural villages. Others jam crowded 
cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
and Delhi. Though there are modern 
sections in the cities, there are also 
big slum areas where families of 8 or 
10 are often packed into a single room. 

In few countries of the world are 
living standards lower than in India. 
The average income of an Indian is 
about $65 a year—an amount less than 
the average American factory worker 
earns in a week. 

Such poverty is reflected in many 
ways: in poor diet, ill health, and 
widespread illiteracy. Only about 1 
out of 4 can read or write. The 

(Continued on page 6) 





U. S. and Soviet 
Efforts in Space 


Sky Now Yielding Its Secrets 
To Earthmen’s Satellites 
And. Moon Rockets 


IFTY-SIX years ago this month, 

on December 17, 1903, the Wright 
brothers made the world’s first suc- 
cessful test of a power-driven air- 
plane. On its initial flight, their craft 
remained aloft 12 seconds and trav- 
eled about 120 feet. Now, using 
powerful rocket engines, man can hur! 
satellites far beyond the earth’s at- 
mosphere—to revolve for untold cen- 
turies around the sun. 

Not so many years ago, space travel 
was largely a topic for science-fiction 
stories. But at present both Russia 
and the United States are seriously 
training groups of “astronauts” for 
space voyages. The science fiction of 
earlier times is the news of today. 


Which country, America or the So- 
viet Union, is leading in space? 


Russia can point to several big ac- 
complishments; and so can the United 
States, in spite of many disappoint- 
ments such as the moon-rocket failure 
that occurred November 26. 

Russia sent up the first man-made 
satellite, Sputnik I, on October 4, 1957. 
A month later, Soviet Sputnik II car- 
ried a living creature—a dog—into 
orbit around the globe for the first 
time. The 3,000-pound instrument 
package in Sputnik III, sent aloft May 
15, 1958, still constitutes the largest 
“payload” ever hurled into space. 

(In any satellite or other space ve- 
hicle, the “payload” is the useful cargo 
—for example, instruments that ob- 
tain scientific information. Sometimes 
the payload is accompanied in orbit 
by part of the rocket that lifted it.) 

Russia’s Lunik I, launched January 
2, 1959, was the first “artificial planet” 
put in orbit around the sun. Lunik II, 


sent up September 12, became the first 

man-made object to strike the moon. 

In the following month, Lunik 
(Continued on page 2) 
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DRAWING SHOWS how far the earth is from other planets which revolve around the sun 


A Close Look at U. S. and Soviet Efforts in Space 


photographed the moon’s “far side”— 
an area never directly seen from earth. 

Despite these Soviet victories, the 
United States is ahead in at least 1 
respect. By late November it had 
launched 15 earth satellites compared 
sputniks plus Lunik 
III, which now circles the globe in a 


to Russia’s 4 (3 


vast orbit). 

Some of the American “‘moons” are 
On 
2 sput- 


emain aloft 


for 
Rus 
niks have fallen; her Sputnik III is 
likely to fall soon; and the future of 
Lunik III is uncertain. 

The United States, as well as the 
Soviet Union, has hurled a space ve- 
hicle into a path around the sun. This 
is Pioneer IV, which was sent up last 
March 38. 

It will be a long time, apparently, 
before any American rockets go to the 
moon. are planned 
for the near future, though there may 
soon be an effort to send a missile to- 
ward the planet Venus. 

On the whole, most authorities agree 
that achievements con- 
siderably outweigh those of the United 
States. This situation, it is generally 
believed, may continue for some time. 


many years. 


the other hand, sia’s first 


No “moon shots” 


Soviet space 


An important feature of Russia’s 
the far greater thrust, or 
power, of her rocket engines. The 
rocket apparently used in most major 
Soviet space efforts is thought to de- 


lead is 


velop about twice as much thrust as 
does America’s Atlas, the largest now 
available in this country. 

The 


payloads 


Soviets therefore send heavier 
aloft than The 
instrument packages in our 
earth satellites have weighed several 
hundred pounds, compared to 3,000 
or Sputnik III. Our Pioneer IV is 
circling the sun with a 13-pound pay- 
load, while Russia’s Lunik III carried 
343 pounds on its moon-photography 


mission. 


we can. 


heaviest 


Why are the Russians ahead of us? 


they started first. They 
began a vigorous rocket program im- 
mediately after World War II, largely 
They wanted to 
develop intercontinental rockets that 
could carry nuclear bombs. Since it 
then appeared that such bombs would 
always be large and cumbersome, the 
Soviets created huge rocket engines 
te lift them. 

The United States, at that time, still 
counted on manned bombers to carry 
its atomic weapons. We didn’t start 


Because 


for military reasons. 


(Continued from page 1) 


work in earnest on rockets until the 
early 1950’s, after scientists had 
learned how to make nuclear bombs 
small and compact. We then planned 
comparatively small rocket engines to 
fit these newer types of weapons. 
The result: We now possess rockets, 
such as Atlas, that can carry hydrogen 
bombs as far as we might want to 
send them. 3ut we have nothing 
larger. On the other hand, there are 
Soviet rockets, considerably bigger 
necessary for today’s military 
uses, which give Moscow a great ad- 


than 


vantage in space exploration. 

Moreover, because Russia has been 
doing hard work in this field longer 
than we have, her rockets today are 
generally thought to be more reliable 
than ours. 


Now that both countries are prob- 
ing space in one way or another, what 
discoveries are coming to light? 


Instruments aboard Soviet Lunik II 
indicated that the moon does not have 
a magnetic field like that of the earth. 
Photographs by Lunik III showed no 
startling features on the moon’s “far 
side.” 

One of America’s most valuable 
earth satellites is Vanguard I, though 
it weighs only 314 pounds. Studies 
of its orbit reveal that the earth is to 
a slight degree pear-shaped. 

U. S. satellites and rockets have 
brought out many other facts. For 
example, the earth’s blanket of air 
reaches farther into space than had 
been supposed. The atmosphere at a 
150-mile altitude is 5 times as dense 
as experts had thought. 

Other discoveries include 2 danger- 


ous bands of radiation circling the 
earth. Future space travelers will 
need to take special precautions 
against these bands. 

Scientists have used satellites to 
measure the amount of “cosmic dust” 
reaching our planet from outer space. 
They conclude that the earth receives 
several thousand tons of this dust 
every day. 

As such facts are uncovered, “‘man- 
made moons” and other space vehicles 
gain more and more recognition as 
important new tools of science. 


What outstanding space projects 
are planned for the future? 


Many could be cited. For example, 
we shall probably have earth satellites 
acting as relay stations for TV broad- 
casts and telephone messages, while 
others scan the earth’s cloud cover to 
help us obtain accurate weather fore- 
casts. 

Next year the United States hopes 
to send a man 100 miles or more above 
ground and bring him back. This 
feat is to be performed with an X-15 
rocket plane. 

Still more ambitious is U. S. Proj- 
ect Mercury, which calls for launching 
a manned satellite in 1961 or 1962. The 
passenger is to be chosen from among 
7 military fliers now in special train- 
ing. ’ 

The Russians may send a 
being into orbit before we do. Re- 
portedly they are training a large 
number of astronauts, including some 
women. 


human 


ment packages after hurling them into 
orbit. We can’t risk sending men 
aloft in satellites until this is accom- 
plished. So far as is known, the 
Soviets have never recovered any 
parts of their “moons” either. 

Our country is at work on several 
powerful new rockets for space ex- 
ploration. These include Vega and 
Centaur—based on the present Atlas 
though larger and more powerful. 
Within the next few years, Vega and 
Centaur should be lifting payloads 
comparable to those now sent aloft by 
the Soviet Union. 

Saturn, a 200-foot U. S. rocket more 
than 4 times as powerful as today’s 
Atlas, could eventually carry a human 
passenger around the moon. A still 
larger rocket—Nova, roughly 20 times 
as powerful as Atlas—may become 
the first vehicle to land an American 
on the moon and bring him back. But 
many observers predict that Saturn 
won’t be ready until the mid-1960’s, 
and Nova’s completion is a still more 
distant goal. 


Is the United States moving rapidly 
enough in its space efforts? 


Many observers feel that it isn’t. 
They say: 

“Whether we like it or not, we are 
in a ‘space race’ with the Soviet Union 
—a race that is watched by the entire 
world. If Russia stays in the lead, 
constantly moving ahead to achieve 
feat after feat that we cannot match 
until later, then peoples of many lands 
will turn toward that country for 
leadership. 

“Wernher von Braun, rocket expert 
who is now working on the Saturn 
project, says: ‘We are losing time and 
that is one thing we can’t buy back.’ 
Dr. von Braun and his team of scien- 
tists were allotted $70,000,000 for use 
on the Saturn rocket in the year end- 
ing next June. At this rate of spend- 
ing, he says, it will take several years 
to develop the big space vehicle. But 
by raising the outlay to $175,000,000, 
he believes, we could test-fire Saturn 














An important difficulty remains to 
be overcome. As yet, our nation has 
failed in its efforts to recover instru- 
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U. S. ROCKETS are getting bigger. 
around 360,000 pounds. 


Atlas- 
Vega 


Atlas 
(Mercury) 


Atlas- 


Scout . 
Centaur 


Early Vanguard had take-off thrust of 27,000 pounds. 
Nova, with 6,000,000 pounds or more, may be ready in late 1960’s to carry man to the moon. 


Titan 


Saturn Nova 


FORTUNE MAGAZINE 


Biggest now is Atlas, thrust 
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NAME | LAUNCHED | enon DATE OH LAP | SHAPE| LENGTH | DIAMETER | De eT TN onetr DISTANCES FROW EARTH | MISCELLANEOUS 
; MAXIMUM | MINIMUM 

Explorer || Jan. 31, 1958 | Yes 3to Sys. 114.8 min, | cylinder | din, | Gin 62,609 is, | 30.8 ths, | 1,573 miles | 224 miles | PiScovered radiation belt around 
Vanguard || Mar. 17, 1958] Yes 200 to 1,000 years 133 nin, | sphere | — | 64m 22,600 Is, ae | | oo | Oe 
tang) | Ma. 26, 1958 | Down June 27, 1958 | 115.87 min, | cylinder | 80in, | Gin, 62,771 Ihs. | 3 Its 1,166 niles | 121 miles | Sart new Gl atin in 
Explorer IV Jul. 26, 1958 No Down Oct. 22, 1959 110.27 min, =| cylinder | §=80.39in.) = G.25 in. 61,989 Ibs. 38.4 Ibs. 1,380 miles 163 miles Provided more radiation data 
Atlas Score | Dec. 18, 1958} No Down Jan. 21, 1959 | 107.46 min, | cylinfer | 54. | 104. 244,000 ih. 750s. | $20miles | 110 niles | FSI ha 
Vanguard Il Feb. 17, 1959 Yes 10 years 125.85 min, sphere _ 20 in. 22,600 Ibs. 20.74 Ibs. 2,064 miles 347 miles 
Discoverer} | Feb. 28, 1959 | No Down Mar, 5, 1959 95.9 min, | cylinder | 19.24t. | Sit. | over 100,000s. | 1,300Mhs. | 605 miles | —99-miles | —_"*aeking stations unable to 
Discoverer Il Apr. 13, 1959 No Down Apr. 26, 1953 90.5 min. cylinder 19.2 ft. 5 ft. over 100,000 Ibs. 1,610 Ibs. 220 miles 142 miles Ejected capsule lost 
Cide't orn) | AME, 1959] Yes Over 1 yr sms. |, Mites| — | in 105,000 Is. 142 hs. | 26,357 miles | 156 miles 
(fad hug. 13, 1959 | No Down Sept. 28, 1959 94min, | cylinder | 19.28.) Sift, over 100,000 tbs. | 1,700 tbs. 450 niles 136 miles 
Discoverer VI Aug. 19, 1959 No Down Oct. 20, 1959 95.3 min. cylinder | 19.2 ft. 5 ft. over 100,000 Ibs. 1,700 Ibs. 537 miles 139 miles Ejected capsule lost 
Vanguard IN) | Sept. 18, 1958] Yes 30 ys. 130 min. sphere | — 20 in, 22,600 Ibs. 100 ths. | 2,329 miles | 319 miles | ‘Measured earths magnetic 
Explorer Vil | Oct. 13, 1959 | Yes 20 yrs. 101.29 min, | 2ateed) | asi, | over 100,000 tts. | 91.5 its. 650 miles | 346 miles 
Discoverer Vit | Nov. 7, 1959 Yes 2 95 min. cylinder 19.2 ft. 5 ft. over 100,000 tbs. 1,700 Ibs. 550 miles 104 miles Ejected capsule lost 
Discoverer Vill | Nov. 20, 1959 Yes ? 103 min. cylinder 19.2 ft. 5 ft. over 100,000 Ibs. 1,700 ths. 1,000 miles 120 miles Ejected capsule lost 
Sputnik 1 Oct. 4, 1957 No Down Jan. 4, 1958 96.17 min. | sphere | — 22.8 in, ota 8,000 Ibs. 588 miles 142 miles First earth satellite 
Sputnik NH | Nov. 3, 1957 | Na Down Aor. 14, 1958 | 108.7 min, | sphere | Mt | mots anne 8,000 lbs. | 1,038 miles | 140 miles Carried dog passenger 
Sputnik Ill May 15, 1958 Yes? Near death now 106 min, Conical | 11 ft. 9 in. 8 J ee) - 7,000 Ibs. 1,167 miles 135 miles 

HOW THE TWO NATIONS STAND IN OTHER SPACE VENTURES 
Pioneer | ne 1958 | No Down Oct. 12, 1958 none alert | Mi. 29 in, over 104,600 Ibs, | 84.4 Ibs, ee ee 
(liane) | Det, 1958 | No Down Dec. 2, 1958 sone | conical | 23in, | 10in. (max) | 12,000 Its. 12.95 Ibs. » ena teats 
Pioneer IV Mar. 3, 1959 esanen Indefinite not recorded | conical | 20in, | 9in. (max.) 121,000 Ibs. 13.4 Ibs. = aa ne 
(nik )) Jan. 2, 1959 en sun) Indefinite 15 mos, sphere mes wee ouued 4.245 Ibs. » i: — ~# cog 
Luni 1 Sept. 12, 1959 | aectoved) ona tes ame | sphere | tan anna | NA Its . Tracked 236,875 mils; hit noo 
tunik 1 Oct. 4, 1959 | rund earth Indetinite WS days | sphere |e eed e.# 3.420 hs. | 282,000 miles } 24,53 miles | "OI 















































PREPARED WITH ASSISTANCE OF THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT AND THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
scientific instruments and, in a number of cases, rocket parts. Six Russian space 
vehicles are Sputniks and Luniks listed above. U.S. Discoverers VII and VIII 
may have burned out by the time you read this. 


AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 
CHART is for space vehicles as of November 25. Data on shape, length, and 
diameter above are for orbiting satellites, and do not include launching rockets. 
Take-off weight includes launching rockets plus satellites. Orbit weight includes 


next fall. Our nation must increase 
its efforts—all along the line—on 
space undertakings. 

“No one can foresee all the advan- 
tages and benefits that we might gain 
from exploration of the sky, any more 
than people in 1492 foresaw the world- 
shaking results that would flow from 
Columbus’ voyages.” 

Opponents of this view reply: 

“Our country should not allow itself 
to be forced into a feverish and ex- 
pensive ‘race,’ just because of Soviet 
space achievements. We should set 
our own goals and work toward them 
at our own speed, without worrying 
too much about what other countries 
might do or think. : 

“Mankind faces tremendous prob- 
lems and responsibilities here on earth, 


are of far more practical importance 
than is space exploration. 
“Americans need not feel ashamed 
of their record in space up to this 
time. Our nation has launched earth 
satellites that are expected to remain 
aloft many years, and has sent an 
‘artificial planet’ into orbit around the 
sun. The United States should plan 
to continue, at a reasonable speed, 
with a well-balanced space effort.” 
These are among the views put forth 
concerning our rate of progress in 
probing the sky. The matter will 
almost certainly continue, for a long 
time, to be a center of controversy. 


What government agencies are in- 
volved in the U. S. space effort? 


A large number, both military and 


lished it in 1958 to handle rocket proj- 
ects that are of purely scientific—as 
distinguished from military—value. 
Up to this time, though, practically 
all our work in rocket development has 
been done by the armed forces. So 
NASA has had to rely on the military 
services for help in carrying out space 
enterprises. Plans are now under 
way—subject to Congress’ approval— 
for NASA to take control of Wernher 
von Braun’s group, which is working 
on the huge Saturn rocket. This team 
has long been under Army supervision. 
The Defense Department and its 
armed services have many boards and 
agencies that deal with rocket and 
space projects in one way or another. 
In all, someone recently counted about 
60 military and civilian groups dealing 








be centralized—possibly in a “Depart- 
ment of Science”? Many people think 
such an arrangement would eliminate 
much confusion and duplication of 
effort. 3ut opponents of the idea 
contend that Uncle Sam needs many 
different agencies to handle scientific 
projects intended for a wide variety 
of purposes. 


Are nations likely to undertake any 
joint ventures in space? 


There have been suggestions along 
this line. Democratic Senator Henry 
Jackson of Washington wants a co- 
operative space program among coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Russia, meanwhile, 
mentions the possibility of a UN con- 
ference where scientists from all over 


and should concentrate on these in- civilian. The chief civilian agency is with missiles and space. Intense the world could exchange information 
stead of racing for the moon, the dis- the National Aeronautics and Space rivalry has caused bitter clashes on space projects. The outcome of 


tant planets, or the stars. Battles 


against hunger, illiteracy, and disease 


Administration (NASA), headed by 
Dr. Keith Glennan. Congress estab- 


among certain of these units. 
Should our space and missile work 





such proposals remains to be seen. 
—By Tom MYER 
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4-H Club Group 
Heading for India 


Fight 
members 


American college students, 
of the national 4-H Club, 
will help represent our country at the 
coming World Agricultural Fair in 
New Delhi, India. The Fair will run 
from December 11 to February 14. 

The United States will take this 
opportunity to demonstrate its newest 
techniques in agricultural research 
and production, including those re- 
lated to atomic energy. 

One of the jobs of the 4-H Club 
representatives, half of whom are 
girls, will be to tell about their farms 
and communities back home. They 
will describe the various agricultural 
projects in which young Americans 
can and do participate. Part of their 
time will also be spent in exchanging 
ideas with Indian visitors to the Fair. 
In addition, they will give demonstra- 
tions of American folk songs and 
dancing. 

This young 4-H Club 
members was chosen by the Agricul- 
ture Department from a list of 
youths nominated by the local state 
chapters. Two of the participants, 
Patricia Bottomley, from Winnebago, 
Minnesota, and Paul Hendrick, from 
Jasper, Florida, will contribute arti- 
cles to the AMERICAN OBSERVER tell- 
about their in India. 


group of 


ing experiences 
These stories will appear in our paper 
after Patricia and Paul return 
country. 


shortly 
to this 


Coveted Nobel Prizes 
Awarded This Week 


On Thursday, December 10, King 
Gustav VI of Sweden will award a 
number of Nobel prizes in a great hall 
in the Swedish capital of Stockholm. 
On the same day, at an impressive 
ceremony at Oslo University, Nor- 
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Chamberlain 
NOBEL PRIZE winners 


Segré 


way’s King Olav V will 
coveted Nobel Peace Prize. 
The prizes are given to individuals 
or groups doing outstanding work in 
world peace, physics, chemistry, medi- 
and literature. Each Nobel 
award consists of a sum of money— 
over $40,000—and a gold medal. 
The money comes from the fortune 
of Alfred Nobel, the Swedish inventor 
of dynamite. His explosives made 
him rich. When he died, his will pro- 


award the 
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WASHINGTON POST 


TOP 4-H CLUB MEMBERS who will attend World Agriculture Fair in New 
Delhi, India, this month. Front row (from left): Patricia Bottomley, Winnebago, 


Minnesota; Rebecca Passmore, Benton, Tennessee; 


York; Kay Mihata, Kailua, Hawaii. 
Florida; Stanley Stewart, 
necticut; 
vided for the prizes that bear his 
name. 

The awards to be given this week 
are: 

Peace. To Philip Noel-Baker of 
Britain, a Quaker, for his dedicated 
work in the field of world disarma- 
ment. 

Physics. To 2 Americans—Pro- 
fessors Owen Chamberlain and Emilio 
Segré of the University of California 
at Berkeley, for their research work 
on a tiny particle called the anti- 
proton, which helps us further under- 
stand the atom. 

Chemistry. To Jaroslav Heyrovsky 
of Czechoslovakia for finding new 
methods of chemical analysis. 

Medicine. To Drs. Severo Ochoa of 
New York University, and Arthur 
Kornberg of Stanford University for 
their work on problems connected with 
heredity. 

Literature. To Italy’s Salvatore 
Quasimodo for his lyrical poetry. 


Further Developments 
In Troubled Cuba 


The communists in Cuba chalked 
up some gains but also suffered a set- 
back within recent weeks. At a na- 
tional convention of labor representa- 
tives held not long ago, Cuban union 
officials adopted a long list of anti- 
American proposals. Many of these 
had been suggested by Reds, and were 
also supported by Cuba’s Prime Min- 
ister Fidel Castro. 

Among other actions, Cuba’s union 
representatives voted to quit the 
Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers—an anti-Red asso- 
ciation of free labor groups in the 
Western Hemisphere. Labor officials 
also approved a long list of charges 
against Uncle Sam, including the ac- 
cusation (denied by our leaders) that 
the United States permits revolution- 
ists to send armed planes against 
Castro’s government. 

Both Castro and the Reds were de- 
feated at the convention, however, in 


Nancy Nesbitt, Hobart, New 


Back row (from left): Paul Hendrick, Jasper, 
Modesto, California; Kenneth Kehrer, Orange, Con- 
Ferdinand Thar, Decatur, Michigan. 


(See story.) 
the elections for 
the island’s labor move 
a personal appeal by Castro for a 
Red-backed slate of officers, the union 
representatives overwhelmingly chose 
instead an executive committee that 
is almost entirely made up of oppo- 
nents to communism. 


new top leaders of 


ment. Despite 


UN to Debate Red 
Terror in Hungary 


Reports trickling across the closely 
guarded frontiers of Red Hungary 
tell a grim story of continued persecu- 
tion of persons who took part in that 
land’s brave struggle against Soviet 
tyranny in the fall of 1956. Almost 
every day, there are reports of Hun- 
garians being sentenced to death or 
being given long prison terms for past 
anti-Red activities. 

It is largely because of this con- 
tinued communist campaign of terror 
against the Hungarian people that the 
United States and other free coun- 
tries have called for a United Nations 
study of the issue. Not long ago, the 
UN General Assembly voted to put 
the Hungarian question on the list of 
topics to be discussed in this year’s 
session. 

During the forthcoming debate on 
Hungary, the world body will hear a 
report on conditions in that country 
made by Sir Leslie Munro, former 
New Zealand delegate to the UN. He 
was appointed by the General Assem- 
bly last year to make the study of 
Hungary. Because the Reds refused 
to admit him to the Soviet satellite 
land, Sir Leslie obtained much of the 
information for his report from refu- 
gees who escaped from communism. 


Message from Our 
Secretary of State 


With more Americans traveling 
abroad than ever before, and with 
more foreign visitors coming here, 
all Americans should understand our 
country and be able to explain it to 


of the Week 


others. So says Secretary of State 
Christian Herter. 

Writing in Parade magazine, the 
Secretary of State mentions questions 
asked by foreigners that often stump 
Americans. Here are some of them 
with Mr. Herter’s answers in con- 
densed form: 

If you don’t intend to make war, 
why does the United States threaten 
the Soviet Union with a ring of mili- 
tary bases? 

The expansionist drive of the Soviet 
Union has caused deep uneasiness in 
border countries. As a result, we 
established bases there—with the full 
consent of the lands where they are 
located. When the Soviets show they 
have no further aggressive intentions, 
we shall be glad to close down our 
bases. 

Isn’t the American press the captive 
of big business? 

If the American newspapers are the 
captive of anyone, it is the individual 
reader, for it is reader interest that 
controls circulations and determines 
profit. 

Why do you oppose the admission of 
Communist China to the UN? 

The Republic of China (Taiwan) 
has been represented in the United 
Nations since it was founded. Red 
China, an aggressor in Korea—and 
openly pledged to use force against 
Taiwan—has shown that it does not 
meet the requirements of the UN 
Charter as a peace-loving nation. 

Isn’t it true that American pros- 
perity is based on building a vast war 
machine? 

Our expenditures for defense take 
a much smaller bite from our total 
income than is true of Russia. It was 
shown after World War II, when we 
made big cuts in military spending, 
that we can prosper without a huge 
defense program. 

Why does the United States stall 
on discontinuing nuclear tests? 

We sincerely desire an end to these 
tests, and will agree on such a move 
just as soon as proper safeguards and 
controls can be worked out with the 
Soviets. Meanwhile, we have volun- 
tarily agreed to suspend further tests 
at least until January 1. 

How can you say you are “prosper- 
ous” when you have millions of un- 
employed? 

In a society like ours, where work- 
ers are free to move from one job to 
another, there is always a substantial 
group of people who are temporarily 
unemployed. Our job-holding popula- 
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tion is at a record peak of 67,000,000, 
and our living standards are the high- 
est in the world. 

The Soviets are ahead of you in 
technology. Why don’t you admit it? 

Because it is not true. The Soviets 
may have a temporary lead in rockets 
and missiles, but we are well ahead 
of the Russians in agricultural re- 
search, various aspects of medicine, 
physics, and in many other scientific 
fields. Taking the scientific picture 
as a whole, we are ahead of the Soviets. 


Virgin Islanders Want 
More Self-Government 


that Alaska and Hawaii are 
another U. S. territory—the 
Virgin Islands—hopes for a change 
in the way it is governed. But the 
island territory doesn’t want to be- 


Now 
states, 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS may get non-voting 
delegate in Congress 


come a state. It only seeks a greater 
voice in governing itself. Islanders 
want to elect their governor, who is 
now appointed by the President, and 
they want a commissioner to speak 
for them in Congress. 

The Virgin Islands may soon get 
one of their wishes. A congressional 
committee will visit the islands this 
month to study the area’s request for 
@ representative on Capitol Hill. If 
Congress agrees to provide the terri- 
tory with a commissioner, he will be 
able to take part in legislative debates 
but he will not have the right to vote 
on laws. 


The Virgin Islands lie east of 
Puerto Rico in the Caribbean Sea. 
The territory, which we purchased 


from Denmark in 1917, is made up of 
3 big islands and dozens of smaller 
ones. 

Most of the 30,000 inhabitants of 
the Virgin Islands are descendants of 
slaves who worked on the sugar plan- 
tations of the early Danish-+settlers. 
Farming is still an important occupa- 
tion today, but the tourist trade leads 
all other industries as a source of in- 
come for the islanders. 

Tourists like to visit the Virgin 
Islands for their warm climate, fine 
beaches, and wild beauty of the rugged 
hills. 


December Is an 
Eventful Month 


December is one of the most festive 
months of the year. It is, of course, 
when we celebrate Christmas. It is 
also when the Jewish Feast of Lights 
generally occurs. Called Hanukkah, 
this holiday is being celebrated for 8 


days beginning December 26 this 
year. 

In addition to religious holidays, 
Pan American Health Day is cele- 
brated December 2, United Nations 
Human Rights Day falls on December 
10, and our Bill of Rights Day is cele- 
brated December 15. 


Big Top and Christmas 
Song Fest for TV Fans 


“The Greatest Show on Earth” and 
a special Christmas musical program 
are among the TV shows planned for 
this holiday season. 

The giant Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus will make an 
appearance on your television screen 
December 10 at 7:30 p.m., EST, on 
the CBS network. Called “Christmas 
at the Circus,” the show will be tele- 
cast from Miami, Florida. 

Violin prodigy Penny Ambrose and 
singers Rosemary Clooney and Giorgio 
Tozzi head the list of stars to appear 
on the “Bell Telephone Hour” Decem- 
ber 18 on the NBC network. It will 
be a special program of holiday songs 
and dances. See your local paper for 
the time it is shown in your area. 


Will the Nation Face 
A Doctor Shortage? 


Dr. Howard Rusk, a physician and 
writer for the New York Times, warns 
that we are not training nearly enough 
doctors for our future needs. He ad- 
vocates direct government aid to stu- 
dents of medicine as a solution of the 
problem. 

Dr. Rusk says that medical school 
applicants have been dropping off 
sharply within recent years. The chief 
reason for this, he contends, is the ris- 
ing cost of a doctor’s education. He 
argues that few Americans can afford 
to pay for the long training needed to 
become a physician. So, he concludes, 
Uncle Sam must help out if the nation 
is to have the medical care it needs in 
the years ahead. 

Many physicians disagree with Dr. 
Rusk’s proposal for direct federal aid 





NBC.TV 


STARS on “Bell Telephone Hour” over 
NBC-TV Friday evening, December 18: 
singers Rosemary Clooney and Giorgio 
Tozzi with Penny Ambrose, violinist 


to students on grounds that such a 
plan would lead to government “inter- 
ference” in medicine. They feel that 
private individuals and business con- 
cerns should make more voluntary con- 
tributions to help meet the rising cost 
of a doctor’s education. 


Diplomatic Relations 
With Red Bulgaria 


The United States will resume dip- 
lomatic relations with Red Bulgaria 
for the first time in nearly 10 years. 
Edward Page, Jr., a 54-year-old career 
diplomat, will reopen our legation in 
the capital city of Sofia early next 
year. American relations with that 
country were broken off in 1950, when 
the communists falsely accused our 
representative of espionage. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) foreign trade, and (2) 
the western summit conference in 
Paris. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A woman with more money than brains 
decided to refurnish her house in an- 
tiques. She went to an antique dealer 
who started off by showing her a beau- 
tiful vase. He held it up and explained, 
ig lovely vase is over 2,000 years 
ol ” 

“Don’t try to pull any fast tricks on 
me, mister,” snapped the woman. “It’s 
only 1959 now.” 




















CORKA-BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“Dad knows quite a lot, but he’s just a 
child when it comes to atomic energy, 
jet propulsion, and space.” 


One cave man to another: “Say what 
you will, but we never had this crazy 
weather until they started shooting those 
bows and arrows.” 


* 


Busy Executive: Miss Smith, where’s 
my pencil? 
Secretary: It’s behind your ear. 
Executive: Come, come. You know 
I’m a busy man. Which ear? 


* 


It used to be that a fool and his money 
were soon parted. These days, you don’t 
even have to be a fool. 


* 


A dog who claimed to be a superb 
singer went to a theatrical agent. The 
agent listened to his repertoire and said: 

“Yes, you’re very good, but just at 


present, J can’t think of a singing role 
for you.’ 

“Well, then,” asked the dog, “how 
about a barcarole?” 


* 


A driver was illegally double parked 
when a policeman, with notebook’ full 
of parking tickets, came up and said, 
“Name, please.” 

_ Motorist: “Aloysious Alastair Cyp- 

Policeman (putting book away): “Well, 
don’t let me catch you again.’ 











News Quiz 











Space Exploration 


1. Mention several important Soviet 
“firsts” in space exploration. 


2. In what respect is our earth satel- 
lite program ahead of Russia’s? 


3. Discuss the reason why the Soviets 
have rockets with more thrust, or power, 
than ours provide. 


4. List several scientific discoveries 
that U. S. and Russian space vehicles 
have made possible. 


5. Describe at 
space enterprises. 


least 3 future U. S. 


__6. Give arguments for and against the 
idea that our country should greatly step 
up its space program. 


7. Identify NASA and discuss its re- 
lationship with military agencies that 
are engaged in missile work. 


8. What are some suggestions that 
have been made regarding international 
cooperation in probing the sky? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not favor a large- 
scale boost in America’s space effort? 
Explain your position. 


2. Do you think U. S. activities along 
this line, and perhaps in other scientific 
fields, should be centralized under a 
“Department of Science”? Why or why 
not? 


Eisenhower in India 


1. Why does the United States con- 
sider India such an important country? 


2. Describe living conditions in Neh- 
ru’s nation. 

3. What headway is being made in 
increasing farm output? What obsta- 


cles are hindering faster progress in the 
Asian iand? 


4. Tell about India’s industrial growth. 

5. To what extent has the United 
States helped that country? 

6. How would India’s Minister of Food 
and Agriculture ease the food shortages 
that so often occur in his country? 

7. Describe Nehru’s reaction to Red 
China’s aggression of recent months. 

8. How are India and Pakistan get- 
ting along these days? 


Discussion 


1. Do you favor continued U. S. aid 
for India on the same scale that we have 
been advancing it? Why, or why not? 

What is your opinion of Mr. Patil’s 
m1 for easing the food crisis in India? 
Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about the Nobel 
Prizes. How many Americans won them 
this year? 

2. What change do the inhabitants of 
the Virgin Islands want? 


3. Why have the United States and 
other free countries called for a new UN 
study of Hungary? 


4. Do you think the answers that Sec- 
retary of State Herter gives to typical 
questions of foreigners are sound? Can 
you think of other answers that might 
be given? 

5. What important tasks will Ameri- 


can 4-H representatives perform at our 
agricultural exhibit in India? 
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India’s Progress 


(Continued from page 1) 


average life span is 35 as compared to 
70 in the United States. 

Ambitious goal. It is the aim of 
the government officials in New Delhi 
to make India a modern nation. They 

working toward that goal under 
the leadership of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Nehru has been India’s Prime Min- 
ister his country became 
1947. In that year, 
which had held India 
as a colony for some 200 years, with- 
Out of old, British-controlled 
India, 2 nations formed: 
India and Pakistan. The division was 
mainly Areas 
containing mostly Hindus were allotted 
to the India. Regions 
that were largely Moslem became part 
of Pakistan. 


Staggering 


ever since 
independent in 


Great Britain, 


drew. 
new were 
along religious lines. 


Republic of 


problems confronted 
More than 360 politi- 
cal regions were consolidated into 14 
states. A but partially 
government up. It 
life in- 
of the 


businesses 


India’s leaders. 


democratic 
socialist was set 
took 
surance companies, and part 
steel industry, but other 
remained in private hands. 


over airlines, banking, 


Five-year 
programs to boost farm and industrial 
development became the blueprints for 
India’s future. 
Farm progress. Since 3 out of 4 
Indians depend upon the soil for a liv- 
ing, the new government has had to 
major effort in the field of 
agriculture The first 5-year plan 
(1951 to 1956) helped farmers in many 
Worn-out lands were fertilized. 


make a 


ways. 
projects 
for cultivation. 
farm 


Irrigation opened up new 


The plan 


production by about 


areas 
boosted 
20%. 
Encouraging though this increase 
India still lags in crop output. 
Upon the death of a farm owner, his 


was, 


lands are customarily divided among 
Thus, farms get smaller and 
smaller over the years. 


his sons. 
Averaging 2 
or 3 acres in size, they are too small 
to make the best use of modern ma- 
chinery, and output per acre remains 
extremely low. 

Some villagers believe it wrong to 
kill insects, even: though they destroy 
Hindu beliefs forbid people to 
certain 


crops. 
kill 


and monkeys. 


including cows 
Half of India’s 


animals, 
cows 


R 


PLANTING rice seedlings in India. 
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INDIA and Pakistan—the latter with 2 widely separated areas—were formed 


are too old to give milk, yet they 
eat grain. In certain regions, wild 
monkeys eat as much as 10% of the 
crops. Thus, India’s protected animals 
are believed to eat more food in a year 
than the for its 
people. 

At present, food output is rising by 
3% a year, but it needs to rise by 
8% to meet the population increase 
and the government’s goals. India’s 
leaders are tackling the problem in 
More than 300,000 vil- 
are taking part in the com- 
munity development program in which 
specially trained people go into the vil- 
lages and guide the natives in new 
farm methods, in handicrafts, in 
health and sanitation practices, and in 


country imports 


several ways. 


lages 


Machinery is rarely 


These village 
the county 
rural areas of the United 


various other matters. 
leaders correspond to 
agents in 
States. 

Nehru wants to persuade farmers 
with little plots to join with their 
neighbors in cooperative farms, but 
this proposal is meeting with con- 
siderable opposition. Those opposing 
it say that cooperative farming would 
not stimulate production, and, more- 
over, would move the country toward 
the communist system. Those in favor 
say that if the farmers joined to- 
gether, they could buy machinery and 
work their farms jointly and make 
many savings. 

While Nehru and his associates feel 
that cooperative farming could be car- 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN 


out of Britain’s old Indian Empire 
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ried out under democratic methods and 
would boost crop output, they say that 
the organization of cooperative farms 
will be voluntary, and will not be 
forced upon farmers by law. 
Industrial growth. The second 5- 
year plan (1956 to 1961) is emphasiz- 
ing industrial growth. India is trying 
to boost the production of iron, steel, 
coal, oil, and manufactured goods. 
The key product in the program is 
steel. The government aims to in- 
crease the output by almost 314 times 
as much as it was in 1955. Chemical, 
cement, and aluminum plants are being 
set up. India is now beginning to 
produce various kinds of machinery. 
It is generally agreed that this 
Asian land has the resources to be- 


used, and methods of cultivation are much the same as those of Indians hundreds of years ago. 
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industrial nation. 
She is believed to have the world’s 


come a foremost 


largest deposits of both iron and 
aluminum ore. Her big rivers are 
ideal for the production of water 
power. With millions unemployed, 
manpower for the factories is the least 
of India’s worries. 

The nation is anxious to attract 
foreign funds to finance new fac- 
tories. An increasing amount of pri- 
vate investment funds from the United 
States is flowing into India. Among 
the projects being promoted by Ameri- 
can companies are plants for making 
tires, aluminum products, rayon yarn, 
and airplanes. 

U. S. assistance. India’s develop- 
ment program is certain to come in 
for discussion by President Ejisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Nehru. 
Since the Asian nation became inde- 
pendent, we have given or lent India 
aid totaling more than 114 billion 
dollars. In approving this assistance, 
the majority of U. S. lawmakers have 
felt that it was in our best interest 
to help India succeed and thereby keep 
from falling into the communist camp. 

Much of our help has been in the 
form of technical aid. We have sup- 
plied experts to train Indian techni- 
cians in health and sanitation meas- 
ures, in improved farm practices, in 
the best industrial methods, and in 
ways to combat illiteracy. We have 
also on several occasions helped that 
country meet food shortages. 

One of India’s most urgent problems 
is to acquire sufficient food grains 
(wheat and rice) to feed her popula- 
tion which is growing at the rate of 
8,000,000 a year. In recent times, she 
has been having to secure abroad about 
3,000,000 tons annually to meet her 
shortage. 

Recently Mr. S. K. Patil, India’s 
Minister of Food and Agriculture, put 
forth an interesting plan intended to 
ease the food crisis that his nation 
faces nearly every year. He proposed 
that the United States store about 
5,000,000 tons of its surplus grain 
(mostly wheat) in India. 

The grain would continue to belong 
to the United States until it was 
actually used. Then it would be pur- 
chased by India on the same basis as 
surpluses stored in the United States. 
The level of the stockpile would be 
kept at 5,000,000 tons with grain being 
shipped from the United States to re- 
place what was used. 

Mr. Patil says that the reserve 
would tide India over in lean years. 
Moreover, its existence in India would 
keep prices stable, and would prevent 
them from rising abruptly as they do 
now whenever the rumor is spread 
that there may be a food shortage. 

Trouble with China. Mr. Nehru will 
probably tell the U. 8. Chief Executive 
about some of the troubles his country 
is having with Red China along 
India’s northern borders. 

Within the past few months, China 
has claimed about 40,000 square miles 
of northern India in the remote region 
where the 2 countries adjoin. Clashes 
between Indian and Chinese troops 
have roused fears of large-scale war. 

The Red Chinese aggression has 
come as a severe shock to Nehru. In 
the past, he cultivated close relations 
with the Peking government, and has 
strongly advocated admitting com- 
munist China to the United Nations. 
While insisting that his country was 
neutral in world affairs, Nehru seemed 
to many Americans more quick to side 
with the Reds than with the western 
lands. 


Just why the Chinese are trespass- 
ing on land which India has always 
claimed is hard to figure out. Some 
feel it is a part of China’s moves to 
spread communism in Asia. At any 
rate, the Peking regime seems little 
concerned about India’s friendship. 

Nehru says that India will defend 
itself, but he has refused to take as 
strong action against the Chinese as 
some of his countrymen demand. The 
affair has brought the Indian leader 
under more criticism in his own coun- 
try than ever before. While in the 
early stages of this conflict many In- 
dians felt that Nehru did not take a 
vigorous enough stand, his increas- 
ingly strong statements against Red 
China have now satisfied some critics. 

It is unlikely that Nehru will seek 
military help for his nation. He says 
that he still intends to keep India on 
a neutral path in global affairs. 
Nevertheless, he may discuss with 
President Eisenhower how India can 
best marshal world opinion in her 
favor in the dispute with Red China. 

Relations with Pakistan. An _ in- 
direct result of Chinese aggression is 
the creation of friendlier feelings be- 
tween India and Pakistan. When the 
2 new nations were carved out of old 
India in 1947, there was bloodshed 
and fighting between the Moslems of 
Pakistan and the Hindus of India. 
Relations between the 2 countries con- 
tinued tense as both claimed the 
northern state of Kashmir. They also 
engaged in a dispute over water rights 
of a tributary of the Indus River. 

In the past year, though, India and 
Pakistan have gone a long way toward 
settling their difficulties. About the 
only big issue now remaining is that 
of the ownership of Kashmir. Paki- 
stani troops continue to be stationed 
in western Kashmir, while Indian 
forces still retain the eastern part. 

In recent weeks, there have been 
reports of Chinese troops infiltrating 
Kashmir, which adjoins Red China. 
This threat may induce India and 
Pakistan to settle their differences. 

In his talks with Nehru as well as 
in discussions with Pakistani leaders 
earlier in the week, President Eisen- 
hower is expected to urge a solution 
to the problem of Kashmir and to other 
issues that have created friction be- 
tween India and Pakistan. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 














Readers Say— 











I feel that NATO (North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization) will eventually 
surpass the United Nations as the 
international organization promoting 
world peace. 

While the action of UN is fre- 
quently hampered by a communist- 
deadlocked Security Council; there are 
no communist nations in NATO. It 
can therefore take more definite steps 
against communism. 

CAROLYN KETTEMAN, 
San Luis Rey, California 


* 


It seems that one always reads in 
today’s newspapers about some teen- 
ager who has violated the law. There 
is rarely anything good said about 
teen-agers. If newspapers would quit 
writing about youths in trouble— 
those who commit crimes to get their 
names in print—there would be less 
difficulty. Davi Lewy, 

Traverse City, Michigan 


* 


In my opinion, NATO should ex- 
pand its activities to include the politi- 
cal and economic areas. By doing this, 
it would become a stronger organiza- 
tion, and in a better position to stand 
up te Russia. I do not believe that 
expanding NATO activities in the 
political and economic fields would 
have any bad effect on the organiza- 
tion’s important military responsibil- 
ity—to defend the free western world 
against Red aggression. 

CLAUDE PAQUETTE, 
Buckport, Maine 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a term used in discussing 
space ventures. 


1. U. S. and Russia each have 1 ve- 
hicle orbiting the ___._.______., 

2. Recent discovery showed that 
__ ss (ast name) wrote an im- 
portant Federalist paper on Constitu- 
tion’s adoption. Madison had been 
credited with authorship in past. 

3. Russia’s advantage in space ve- 
hicles as of now is largely due to 
greater of her rocket 
engines. 

4. U. & apace Proiett 
calls for launching a manned satellite 
in 1961 or 1962. 

5. No. I of _________ series was 
first U. S. satellite to go into orbit 
around the earth. 

6. Most powerful of U. S. rockets 
now is P 


7. No. 2 of Soviet 








series of space vehicles hit the moon. 


8. First earth satellite. 
9. India ranks ___ 
world’s nations in population. 


among 


1}21;3);4)5|/6)7/8/9 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: San Marino. VERTI- 
CAL: 1. Segni; 2. Kabul; 3. Nehru; 4. 
Rome; 5. Allen; 6. Tehran; 7. Tunis; 
8. Ankara; 9. Pope. 
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Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
the issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated November 2, 9, 16, and 30. 




















Scoring: If grades are to be calculated 
on a percentage basis, we suggest that 
a deduction of 3 points be made for each 
wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. It is generally agreed that NATO 
(a) shou'd admit Spain to membership; 
(b) should depend entirely on bombers 
and long-range rockets for the defense 
of Western Europe; (c) is strong enough 
to overcome any military moves of Rus- 
sia; (d) has been an important factor 
in checking communist advances in West- 
ern Europe. 


2. In cases of large-scale work stop- 
pages, the Taft-Hartley act provides a 
way to (a) halt the work stoppage for 
80 days; (b) enforce compulsory arbitra- 
tion upon workers and employers; (c) 
end the disagreement causing the work 
stoppage; (d) have the courts establish 
fair wages, prices, and working condi- 
tions. 


3. At present, public elementary and 
high schools receive almost all of their 
financial support from (a) state govern- 
ments; (b) local governments; (c) state 
and local governments; (d) the federal 
government. 


4. Critics of federal aid to education 
contend that (a) all U. S. schools are 
good enough now; (b) federal officials 
know almost nothing about educational 
programs; (c) federal aid will lead to 
federal control of schools; (d) all locali- 
ties in the country are equally able to 
support good schools. 


5. Supporters of federal aid to educa- 
tion say that it is essential because (a) 
many local communities refuse to main- 
tain public schools; (b) certain areas of 
the country are less able than others to 
support good schools; (c) federal officials 
know educational needs better than local 
officials; (d) all students should follow 
the same educational program. 


6. U. S. leaders agree that we should 
(a) send economic and military assist- 
ance to Cuba’s present leader; (b) en- 
courage Cuba’s government to break up 
all large estates; (c) not interfere in 
Cuba’s affairs; (d) send U. S. troops to 
restore order in Cuba. 


7. Concerning American family in- 
comes today, it is true that (a) incomes 
are distributed more evenly than in 
earlier times; (b) the rich are getting 
richer and the poor are getting poorer; 
(c) the purchasing power of U. S. family 
incomes is 3 times greater than it was 
10 years ago; (d) average family incomes 
have failed to keep pace with increased 
taxes and higher prices. 


8. While farm families accounted for 
30% of our total population in 1920, they 
now constitute about (a) 12%; (b) 25%; 
(c) 38%; (d) 50%. 


9. How much more can the average 
farmer produce each hour he works 
today as compared to his production 
in 1930? (a) Seven times as much; (b) 
10 times as much; (c) 25 times as much; 
(d) 3 times as much. 


10. Italy’s relatively low standard of 
living results from (a) the failure of 
her farm crops last year; (b) her large 
population and very limited natural re- 
sources; (c) the refusal of workers to 
accept low wages; (d) her failure to 
make the best use of the country’s many 
good resources. 


11. Democratic government in Italy 
(a) is a relatively new political system 
for that nation; (b) has never been at- 
tempted on a nation-wide scale; (c) has 
been the usual form of government in 
Italy for more than a century; (d) will 
be tried for the first time in 1960. 


12. Over the past 20 years, average 
U. S. family incomes have (a) fallen con- 


siderably; (b) risen sharply; (c) re- 
mained about the same; (d) gone up, 
then down. 


13. One proposal that has been offered 
to settle any serious deadlock between 
labor and management calls for compul- 
sory (a) conciliation; (b) injunction; 
(c) arbitration; (d) mediation. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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14. At the beginning of this century, 
only 11% of the youths from 14 to 17 
years old were in high school. By now, 
this percentage has risen to approxi- 
mately (a) 99%; (b) 83%; (c) 60%; 
(d) 40%. 


15. One reason for the lack of stability 
of Italy’s government is that (a) many 
Italian people have no vote; (b) no one 
wants to be premier; (c) there is no way 
to remove an unpopular premier except 
by revolution; (d) no single political 
party has a majority in Italy’s parlia- 
ment. 

After the number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or phrase 


corre sponding 


that best completes the statement. 


16. Since the end of World War II, 
communism has made its greatest ad- 
vances on the continent of : is 


17. Approximately what part or frac- 
tion of the U. S. population is enrolled 
this year in schools and colleges? 


18. In order to insure their defense 
gnd independence, many countries of 
Western Europe are working together 
with the United States and Canada in 
a military organization known as = 


19. The __. licenses 
radio and TV stations and enforces 
federal laws dealing with telephone and 
telegraph services. 


20. Under the Common Market plan, 
6 European nations are working for a 
gradual end to ~ = 
on goods traded among them. 


21. Mounting unemployment and a 
growing threat of communism confront 
the government headed by a 
in Cuba. 


22. Cuba’s standard of living depends 
heavily on the sale of what single product 
to other lands? — ; 


While President Eisenhower is in 


Italy, he plans visits with the Italian 
President and Premier as well as with 


9 


ao. 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


precedes 


24. Allen Dulles 
25. Hiram L. Fong 
». Antonio Segni 
27. Paul-Henri Spaak 
3. William Fulbright 
. Secretary General of NATO 
. U. S. Senator from Hawaii 
. Head of Central Intelligence Agency 
. Premier of Italy 
E. U.S. 
F. U.S. 


Senator from Washington 


Senator from Arkansas 


A fte r the 


answe) 


corresponding number on 
sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter preceding 
the word or phrase that makes the best 
of the 


your 


definition word in italies. 


29. The policy adopted by the new 
government was a fiasco. (a) partial 
success; (b) complete failure; (c) bril- 
liant piece of strategy; (d) wise move. 


30. The speaker made many extraneous 
comments. (a) lengthy; (b) nonessen- 
tial; (c) inaccurate; (d) detailed. 


81. The ambassador was unable to 
condone the actions of his country. (a) 
excuse; (b) explain; (c) predict; (d) 
understand. 


32. Many countries lack sufficient av- 
able land. (a) adequately irrigated; (b) 
publicly owned; (c) fit for cultivation; 
(d) privately owned. 


33. He was noted for his sagacious 
remarks. (a) sharp; (b) prejudiced; 
(c) helpful; (d) wise. 


SUPERVISOR watches as machine 


Careers for Tomorrow 





CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 


feeds out dough in modern bakery 


Want a Bakery of Your Own? 


ECAUSE of a steady increase in 
demand for baked goods, job op- 
portunities for trained bakers are 
good and are expected to be so for 
many years to come. So says the 
U. S. Department of Labor. The gov- 
ernment agency adds that prospects 
are particularly rosy for bakers who 
want to open up their own retail shops. 
If you choose this career, your 
duties will depend upon the type and 
size of bakery in which you work. If 
you have a shop of your own, your 
working day is likely to start shortly 
after midnight, for you must prepare 
fresh baked goods for the day’s cus- 
tomers. 

You may begin your duties by mix- 
ing dough, using a small power mixer. 
Then you must knead, roll, twist, or 
otherwise shape the dough into a 
variety of items. These are put into 
pre-heated ovens for baking. In ad- 
dition, you may prepare pie and cake 
fillings, form cookies and doughnuts, 
and prepare other baked goods. 

When you have finished with these 
tasks, it will be time to wait on cus- 
tomers. Generally, owners of baking 
shops employ one or more salesclerks. 

If you work in a large baking plant, 
you may specialize in a particular job, 
such as mixing the batter, tending 
the ovens, or decorating cakes. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
field, you will need manual dexterity, 
and a good business sense if you plan 
to open your own shop. You should 
also have good health. 

Preparation. You can prepare for 
this work (1) by attending special 
schools that offer courses in baking; 
(2) by becoming an apprentice under 
the supervision of a labor union; or 
(3) by going to work in a bakery as a 
learner. 

The apprenticeship program usually 
takes from 3 to 4 years to complete, 
and includes special classroom studies 
as well as on-the-job training. If you 
go to a school to learn this trade, you 
will be required to work for a while 
in a bakery before you can qualify as 
a journeyman baker. 

While in high school, union officials 
suggest that you take as many courses 
as possible in science and home eco- 
nomics. If you hope to open a bakery 
of your own some day, courses in 
bookkeeping, business arithmetic, and 
typing will also be helpful. 


Job opportunities. Large baking 
firms, neighborhood bakeries, and 
hotels and restaurants that prepare 
their own baked products employ per- 
sons trained in this work. Baking is 
almost exclusively a man’s trade, 
though there are some women bakers. 

Earnings. Incomes of bakers range 
from about $85 to $120 or more a 
week, depending upon the type of work 
they do and the size of their firm. 
Earnings of persons who have their 
own shops vary widely as do incomes 
of other small businessmen. 

Facts to weigh. Jobs are plentiful 
just now, and the field offers good 
opportunities for you to go into busi- 
ness for yourself. 

In order to provide fresh baked 
goods every day, bakers often have to 
work nights and on Sundays. While 
the field offers good opportunities to 
start an enterprise of your own, it 
takes considerable capital and skill to 
make a success of such a venture. 

More information. Talk to your 
neighborhood baker about career op- 
portunities. You can also get a free 
booklet entitled “There’s a Future for 
You in the Baking Industry,” from 
the American Bakers Association, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





“Perhaps from these little acorns of 
understanding, big oaks of friendship 
will grow.” So said a newsman when 
discussing progress being made to- 
ward cooperation between the United 
States and Russia in the peaceful use 
of the atom, cultural exchanges, and 
space. 

Uncle Sam and Moscow have agreed 
to work together in harnessing nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes. As a 
start, the 2 sides will exchange scien- 
tists engaged in this work. Later, 
they hope to work together on actual 
nuclear-research projects. 

The American-Soviet cultural ex- 
change programs have also been ex- 
tended for 2 more years. Under a new 
agreement, Russia and the United 
States will exchange 15 new groups, 
including larger numbers of students 
and doctors. Both nations have agreed 
to cooperate in seeking a cure for 
cancer, heart ailments, and other dis- 
eases. 


Today and Yesterday 





Famous Documents 
On People’s Rights 


N Thursday, December 10, the 

world celebrates Human Rights 
Day—a day dedicated to the cause of 
freedom everywhere. The occasion is 
in honor of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, which the majority 
of delegates to the United Nations 
General Assembly adopted 11 years 
ago. 

Many countries throughout the 
world, including the United States, will 
observe this event. Americans also 
celebrate a very important day of their 
own this month. December 15, 1791— 
168 years ago—our Bill of Rights 
went into effect. 

The first 10 Amendments to the 
Constitution, which make up the Bill 
of Rights, guarantee (among other 
things) freedom of religion, speech, 
press, and the right to a trial by jury. 

As we take note of the Bill of Rights 
anniversary, it is well to recall that 
it was added to the Constitution at the 
urging of the people. Most Americans 
wanted certain rights spelled out in 
more detail—even though the basic 
document contains many guarantees of 
personal freedom. 

As students of history know, there 
was a great deal of debate over adop- 
tion of the Constitution at the start. 
There were some who feared that it 
would permit too strong a national 
government at the expense of the 
rights of states. Writers and speakers 
poured out words for and against the 
great document. 

In behalf of the Constitution, the 
most important series of articles were 
The Federalist papers published in 
New York. They were written by 
Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and 
James Madison. These papers—some 
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Hamilton 


80 in number—are still considered 
among the most important interpre- 
tations of our basic law—and have 
often been used by high courts in mak- 
ing decisions. 

Hamilton wrote most of these 
papers, but the authors did not use 
their own names at the time. Only 
recently, discovery of an _ original 
draft of No. 64 in John Jay’s hand- 
writing established that he wrote it. 
Madison had previously been given 
credit for it. No. 64 w « discussion 
of the treaty powers of ue Senate. 

Except from the standpoint of his- 
torical accuracy, authorship is not of 
great importance. All 3 men were 
leaders of their time, and they doubt- 
less pooled ideas in advancing the 
cause of the Constitution. 

As we celebrate the 2 “rights” days, 
it is well to remember that our Bill is 
part of our basic law.. The UN’s 
Declaration of Human Rights is only 
a statement of goals. Enforcement is 
difficult in many parts of the world, 
especially in communist countries. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 











